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A Christian 
Career Woman Speaks 


COLLEGE SENIORS and vocational counsel- 
ors have a standard question: “What spe- 
cific preparation helped you most to enter 
your field and become successful in it?” 
I’ve probably answered this question sev- 
eral dozen times, yet I recall only one 
occasion worth noting. It was the time I 
said that the only indispensable prepara- 
tion for my work was the company of 
Jesus Christ. 

In the pages of CONCERN, there’s noth- 
ing surprising about such an acknowledg- 
ment. But there was considerable surprise 
among the group of young women to 
whom I made this remark. Religion was 
as far from their minds as it is from the 
minds of most people when advertising is 
discussed. If asked, most of you might say 
that advertising certainly needs Christian- 
ity, and Christianity needs advertising. 

At the risk of being considered eccen- 
tric, I have since made no secret among 
my business contacts of the fact that I am 
a Christian. 

As Christians who happen to be busi- 
ness women, we can make a natural and 
useful contribution to the work of the 
Church. As business women who happen 
to be Christian, however, we can make a 
less customary and therefore far more 
striking contribution both to the Church 
and to the fields in which we make our 
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CHRISTIAN CHANN 


My Miuinistry as 
a Fraternal Worker 


to the USA 


by Young Kyo Hahn 


The Rev. Dr. Hahn, Th.D., is now serving as Acting 
Eastern Area Representative for the Commission on 
Ecumenical Mission and Relations. 


THE PROGRAM for fraternal workers to the USA 
was started by the Commission on Ecumenical 
Mission and Relations in 1952. This unique pro- 
gram of the United Presbyterian Church in the 
USA is one of the essential phases of the new 
concept of ecumenical mission. The purpose is 
to invite personnel from sister churches in other 
countries to minister to the spiritual needs of the 
Church in the United States. The aim is also to 
share the spiritual strength gained by Christian 
individuals and churches in different countries 
through distinctive spiritual experiences. 

Since the program started, eleven fraternal 
workers from sister churches have come to the 
United States. Five of them have returned to their 


home churches after completing their terms of 


service, and six are in active service: Mr. Chris- 
toph Hahn from Germany, the Rev. Kyoji Buma 
from Japan, Mr. Mateo F. Occena and the Rev. 
Aguilino F. Guerrero from the Philippines, Mr. 
Albert Hoorn from Holland and myself, 
from Korea. The Commission has invited three 
more fraternal workers, one from Pakistan and 
two from Brazil, who are expected to arrive 
shortly. The fraternal workers are serving the 
Church in different capacities; on the Commis- 
sion staff, in the local pastorate, and in student 
and youth work. 

In March, 1957, an invitation for a fraternal 
worker to the United States from the Commis- 
sion on Ecumenical Mission and Relations came 
to the Presbyterian Church in Korea. The Korean 
Church appointed me to fill the position. I was 
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The Hahn Family—Left to right, back: Chang 
Sun, Dr. Hahn, Mrs. Hahn. front: Moon Suk, 
Hee Sun, Dae Soo. 


officially commissioned by the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church in Korea in Septem- 
ber, 1957. The Moderator, the Rev. Pil Soon 
Chun, the Stated Clerk, the Rev. Kwang Kuk 
Ahn, the Chairman, the Rev. Tae Young Lee, 
and the General Secretary, the Rev. Sang Kwan 
Kim, of the Department of Mission, participated 
in the impressive service. 

I arrived in the United States in January, 1958, 
with my wife and family. Our daughter is taking 
graduate work in Library Science at Syracuse 
University. The small children, two boys and a 
girl, are in the fourth and fifth grades at a New 
York City public school. 

For our first Christmas here, we had a tree 
decorated with lights and other ornaments. My 
small children received many toys and dolls as 
gifts from their American friends and classmates. 
We all enjoyed the season with renewed gratitude 
to the Lord who has saved us from the dangers 
and sufferings of the war. 

When the North Korean Communists invaded 
South Korea in June, 1950, i was in Seoul serv- 
ing as Professor and Dean of the College of The- 
ology in Yonsei University. Immediately after the 
Communists occupied the city, a friend advised 
me to leave home. He said that I would be cap- 
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the Hahn 
children enjoyed gifts from their new American friends. 


During their first Christmas in this country, 


tured and accused of being a reactionary because 
I was a Christian and pro-American, having been 
educated in the United States. My family, includ- 
ing two children, one and three years of age at 
that time, left home and hid in a friend’s house. 
Then, escaping from Seoul, we traveled 300 miles 
on foot carrying the children. Without money or 
food provisions, we faced hunger and starvation, 
but were able to reach Pusan, miraculously cross- 
ing the fighting line without loss of life. 

Through this ordeal we were constantly pray- 
ing to the Lord for his deliverance, and were 
conscious of the fact that He was with us, leading 
our way. After going through these sufferings my 
faith has been strengthened with a stronger sense 
of dedication to the Lord. It is my ministry to 
bring a personal testimony, of suffering and the 
Lord’s deliverance, to help the church members 
in the United States re-dedicate themselves. 

There are strong churches in Korea, which has 
6,400 congregations with 1,500,000 Christians, 
about 7% of the total population of the Republic 
of Korea. The Presbyterians, numbering nearly 
one million, constitute the majority. The Church 
in Korea suffered persecutions and martyrdom 
under the militarist Japanese and the North Ko- 
rean Communists, but, tried and tested, it has 
won victory by growing in size and vitality. 

The Korean Church is not only a receiving 
church but also a giving church. When the first 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
was organized in 1912, it decided to start a mis- 
sion work in China. It sent two to three mission- 
aries from that time on. The last Korean mis- 
sionary there returned in September, 1957. He 
was held by the Chinese Communists for several 
years. The Korean Church has sent two fraternal 
workers to Thailand since 1955. Recently the 
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Church has decided to send fraternal workers to 
Vietnam, and is considering two candidates as 
medical fraternal workers to be sent to Iran 
as a joint project with the United Presbyterian 
Church. 

The Korean Church has been a participant in 
the ecumenical mission since 1912, and the pres- 
ent mission projects have been entirely supported 
by Korean funds. It is a tradition of the Korean 
Church to use the entire Thanksgiving Day offer- 
ings for the mission work. The last Thanksgiving 
Day offering of Yongnak Presbyterian Church in 
Seoul, the largest church in Korea having a mem- 
bership of 4,000, amounted to seven million 
hwan, equivalent to $14,000. 

During the Korean War, hundreds of church 
buildings had been destroyed or damaged. Korean 
Christians have now rebuilt all, and, in addition, 
have built more than one thousand new churches. 

Besides giving, the Korean Church has been 
characterized as a praying church with its indi- 
vidual devotions, family altars, fervent public 
prayers, and daybreak prayers in the churches. 
It has also been noted as a witnessing Church, 
and its evangelistic efforts are carried on mostly 
by laymen and lay women. Every member of the 
Church, including every Sunday school pupil, has 
been trained to be an evangelist witnessing for 
Christ to his or her non-Christian friends. The 
vitality of the Korean Church comes from these 
emphases in church programs. 

There are great churches in the United States 
doing great works for the world evangelism. But 
they have their shortcomings on account of an 
encroachment of formalism, institutionalism, and 
superficiality, falling short of the spiritual dy- 
namic based on the essential messages of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. The people in the United 
States live on spiritual endowment established by 
its devout forefathers. When and if the spiritual 
resources are exhausted without being reinforced 
by fresh spiritual investment, the country may 
lack the divine blessing of peace and prosperity. 
It is my mission to proclaim to easy-going and 
nominal Christians the vital nature of the Chris- 
tian faith. 

I wish to be “‘a still small voice” inspiring the 
people by reminding them of the unfailing love 
of God to them that put their trust in Him. This 
is my ministry, my crusade. 
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GREAT ARMIES of women have moved into man’s 
workaday world, and have become an essential 
part of our nation’s manpower resources. Never 
before, not even during employment peaks in 
World War II, have such numbers of women 
taken jobs outside their homes. 

Women are working in practically all occupa- 
tions listed by the Bureau of Census. Women 
drive taxis, handle baggage, and collect tickets 
on commuter trains. They are atomic physicists 
and engineers, bankers and real estate brokers. 
Women dominate such professions as teaching 
and social work. Increasing numbers are in law, 
medicine, the ministry and government. 

All of these vocational developments have 
meant hard years of preparation, strain, and even 
controversy, symbolized by this piece of advice 
from one career woman to another: “You must 
act like a lady, think like a man, look like a 
schoolgirl, and work like a dog.” 

Changes in our lives brought about by modern 
technology have literally wrenched us from the 
past. So, small wonder it is that we, the women, 
as well as men, are confused by our new and 
often conflicting roles and by what society ex- 
pects of us. 

Some 22 million women are at work in the 
United States. Half of them married, they hold 
almost one-third of all the jobs in the country. 
If employment rates continue to rise as they did 
from 1950-55, the women in the labor force 
could reach 33.6 million by 1975. As the twen- 
tieth century began, about half of the adult 
women never held paid jobs. Now at least nine 
out of every ten women are likely to work in the 
course of their lives. 
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We, the Women 


by Ma rgaret Kuhn 


Miss Kuhn is Associate Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Social Education and Action, 
Board of Christian Education. 


Adult women now outnumber men because 
they live longer. Though more males are born 
each year, the female population slightly over- 
balances the male by the mid-twenties, creating 
a shortage of men in the marrying age groups. 
In all, there are 100 women for every 98.6 men. 

Despite new opportunities, leisure, and free- 
dom—frustration, ennui, and an abiding sense of 
loneliness, incompleteness, restlessness are often 
mentioned by both women and their analysts. 

Today all sorts of people are studying the 
changes that have occurred in women’s lives. 
Thurber, the cartoonist, draws battlelines be- 
tween the sexes. Margaret Mead, the anthropolo- 
gist, and other serious social scientists are prob- 
ing deeply into the economic and cultural forces 
that have influenced women and their families. 
We, the women, the principals of the drama, are 
so caught up by change that we have hardly had 
time to realize what has happened to us! 

All of society has been changed by modern 
industrialization. The new technology foreshad- 
ows even greater changes to come. But there is 
one great paradox in our modern highly organ- 
ized scheme of things. Women who are educated 
like men, and who can do most of the things men 
do, and whose labors are needed in our business- 
industrial-corporation society, are taught to 
prefer marriage to any other way of life. Yet 
increasing numbers of women will not find hus- 
bands or will be widowed or divorced. But they 
will have to live in a society that has made mar- 
riage and the home woman’s only goal. Indeed, 
our present culture puts such a high premium on 
getting married that many girls begin “going 
steady” in high school, and marry before they 
finish college. Perhaps we need to re-assess the 
idea that home and family are the “be-all and 
end-all” of every human being. Do we not need 
to give more recognition to the women who com- 
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mit themselves to the tasks of the world, to the 
public good? 

Current trends in child bearing indicate that 
women may be free to take a job as soon as ten 
to fifteen years after marriage, for many have 
completed their families by the mid-twenties. 
What are these women doing to prepare for im- 
portant service in the community and the nation? 

There is every indication that American women 
are going to remain in the labor force in mount- 
ing numbers. Their labors are needed; many 
women find personal fulfillment and satisfaction 
and scope in gainful employment; some women 
will not marry and must make homes for them- 
selves and their dependent parents or younger 
brothers and sisters. Furthermore, the two-income 
family is here to stay with no stigma involved for 
either the working husband or the working wife. 

But to stay in the labor force involves many 
adjustments in our relationships with men, a new 
sense of mutuality rather than a competitive- 
ness, and the bearing of dual responsibilities for 
maintaining a home and carrying a job. 

These changes and challenges in women’s lives 
pose deep human problems which churches ought 
to be facing with compassion and a perspective 
gained from awareness of God’s judgment and 
grace. Christian men’and women have particular 
responsibility to probe these new relationships 
and dilemmas. The Christian community has a 
clear duty to teach, and demonstrate in its own 
life, new redeemed relationships by which men 
and women may live and work together in the 
world which God created, loved, and sent his 
Son to save. 

Christians, men and women, move in a man- 
woman world seeking the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit and with an understanding of human ex- 
istence which the Bible reveals. Instead of sub- 
ordination there is mutuality which was ordered 
in God’s creation of the sexes, male and female 
created he them, realized in the redemption which 
Paul preached to the Galatians, you are all one 
in Christ Jesus. 

Quite apart from the important question as to 
how our United Presbyterian women’s organi- 
zations are reaching and involving employed 
women, is the hard basic question: What are our 
churches doing to show how our present man- 
woman relationships can be redeemed? 
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AN ENTERPRISING sight-seeing agent in Lon- 
don displayed this sign: ““A map is good, but 
a guide is better.” The journey of life is often 
like going to a strange country. We think we 
know the way—but the fact is that we have 
never been that way before. 

So Philip ran to him, and heard him read- 
ing Isaiah the Prophet, and asked, Do you 
understand what you are reading? And he 
said, How can I, unless someone guides me?” 
Acts 8:29-30. The Ethiopian’s question 
might come from any of us. How can we 
choose or understand, unless someone guides 
us? 

There are so many directions that it is 
difficult to know which to follow. Yet we 
dare not leave the choice to chance, es- 
pecially for youth. Youth needs guidance. 
One of the Board of National Missions’ 
guiding principles for educational and medi- 
cal work is to render “service to individuals 
and groups having exceptional needs not 
satisfactorily met by other schools.” 

Because this Board is concerned about 
guidance services available to youth, they 
have established an Educational Counseling 
Service in areas where the Board has had a 
long interest in education. Through the coun- 
selors who will work with students and their 
families, this non-institutionalized service is 
designed to help youth to make realistic 
plans for the future. 

Young people of today live in a world 
vastly different from the one in which chil- 
dren grew up thirty, forty, or fifty years 
ago. Now, radio, motion pictures, television, 
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SERVICE? 


by Ernst H. Suerken 


Director, Educational Counseling Service, Department of 
Educational and Medical Work, Board of National Missions 





newspapers, paperback books vie for their atten- 
tion. With these many influences, parents, teach- 
ers, and youth workers find it more difficult 
to direct young minds in constructive modern 
channels. 

Actually, today’s young people have had no 
first hand experiences with anything but abnor- 
mal times. Their personal histories cover a pe- 
riod of urgent preparation for war, war itself, 
followed by a short period of readjustment. The 
tension and unrest in youth has been further 
heightened by the cold war and the age of sput- 
nik. Many of our young people are being tempted 
to leave school as soon as they become old 
enough to secure whatever jobs are available 
in factories, mills, shipyards, and offices. Others 
go directly from high school into the armed serv- 
ices, and a considerable percentage of these will 
not return to school. The opinions they take with 
them when they leave school, the attitudes they 
form, may be theirs for life, for “the child is 
father to the man.” 

Again, some young people suffer from a lack 
of life significance. Without a satisfying religious 
affiliation and meaningful work that makes them 
feel they are part of a venture bigger than 
themselves, teen-agers may drift aimlessly and 
dangerously. They are at their highest peak of 
idealism, of sensitivity. It is because of this that 
they are so easily disillusioned. Must we go on 
ignoring this fact, blaming our boys and girls 
for adult blindness? There is a call, loud and 
clear, for us to capitalize on the innate capacities 
of youth. The Educational Counseling Service 
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of the Board of National Missions is being pro- 
vided to serve some of these young people. The 
program will attempt to cut down on school 
drop-out rates among Indian, Spanish-American, 
and Negro young people in areas where the 
Church has been historically active. The Service 
in these areas will be staffed initially by three 
Field Counselors in southern Arizona, northern 
New Mexico, southern Colorado, and four south- 
eastern states. National Headquarters will be in 
New York at 156 Fifth Avenue. 

In the Southeastern area, as throughout the 
rest of the South, the important factors are racial 
integration, population increase and movement. 
The establishment of the Educational Counseling 
Service is part of the Board’s planning for the 
future. Through it, in this age of readjustment, 
the Church will help smooth the path to an in- 
clusive Christian community. Working out of 
Atlanta, Georgia, and covering South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, the South- 
eastern Field Counselor will particularly contrib- 
ute to this effort. Though available to all, serv- 
ices will primarily be directed toward Negro 
youth. 

In the Rocky Mountain area, too, population 
shifts have arisen. Many rural communities have 
become smaller and cities have continued to 
expand. Church, school, and community center 
are joining hands in offering a diversified minis- 
try to Spanish-Americans from those in the plaza 
villages to those in the urban centers. The plaza 
villages in northern New Mexico are surrounded 
by mountain peaks. The villagers depend upon 
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small farms, sheep herding, migrant agricultural 
work, and whatever jobs are available for their 
sustenance. Historically, these plaza villages have 
been and still are the scene of active Presbyterian 
mission work. Stationed at Ranchos de Taos, 
New Mexico, the second Field Counselor as- 
signed to Northern New Mexico and southern 
Colorado will help to maintain this tradition by 
serving primarily children of Spanish-American 
background. 

The third Field Counselor will concentrate at 
first on Southern Arizona. Teachers at Ganado 
Mission in that state have been working with the 
youth from Indian homes where the typical 
parent has had less than one year of school. A 
challenging new _ guidance-centered program 
is already in operation at the Tucson Indian 
Training School. At present senior high school 
students living there attend classes at Pueblo 
public high school. Christian education, leader- 
ship training, supervised study, wholesome recre- 
ation, together with individual guidance and 
counseling, are provided as part of group living 
on the mission campus. This Field Counselor 
with headquarters in Tucson will work primarily 
in the field with Indian youth from the Pima, 
Papago, and Apache Reservations. 

Education without a plan is ineffective. An 
individual who has both educational plans and 
goals is much more apt to be happy and success- 
ful than one who does not. The new program 
has been mapped out initially to aid children 
in educationally and economically impoverished 
areas, in these ways: by counseling with them 
and their families as they work through educa- 
tional and related problems, by assisting students 
in selecting suitable colleges or other appropriate 
training, and, in some cases, to aid in locating 
needed financial assistance. 

A part of the job of the Educational Counsel- 
ing Service will be to help recognize intellectual 
talent as a national resource, using the available 
means to discover it and put it to maximum use. 
This does not mean denying any children all the 
education they can absorb. It simply means ex- 
tending the opportunity to brilliant children who 
don’t have it now—and whose service the coun- 
try desperately needs when they mature. 

At what age level we do this is important. 
School Management Magazine reports thet a sur- 
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vey was made of a technical staff in a large air- 
craft company to find what were the critical 
years in education that might lead to a career 
in science, engineering, or technology. Results 
show that the junior high school years, grades 
7-9, were considered by far the most critical. To 
the question, “In what year of school were your 
interests directed toward the fields of engineer- 
ing, science, and technology?” 41.6% of the re- 
spondents said “junior high school.” To another 
question, “To what educational level should the 
company direct an effort to influence students 
to pursue an engineering curriculum?” 46.4% 
indicated “junior high school-grades 7-9.” The 
percentage favoring junior high school in an- 
swers to both questions were almost twice the 
next preference reported. There is no question 
that the junior high school years are important. 

It is the purpose of the Educational Counsel- 
ing Service to strengthen the available guidance 
program and in the words of the Rockefeller re- 
port: The Pursuit of Excellence, “to stimulate 
the individual to make the most of his potentiali- 
ties. We should encourage all kinds of individ- 
uals to run on all kinds of tracks. In this way we 
can distribute very widely the rewards of self- 
esteein and self respect.” 

So teach us to number our days that we apply 
our hearts unto wisdom. Psalms 90:12 

What gold there is in life for our young peo- 
ple and for us in our young people. Gold 
running away! Caldara Department in Colom- 
bia has been rich in gold since the days of the 
conquisadores; but only half of it, owing to 
poor methods, ever reaches the mint. The rest 
washes down the river at the rate of five hun- 
dred dollars a day. 

What device will collect even a fraction of the 
gold of their lives? Youth’s desire to know must 
be encouraged . . . the young people must learn 
of the rich resources of library and museum, 
symphony and gallery that are available. They 
must receive training for heart and mind that 
true peace may be found. They must learn to 
discipline the spirit in faith that they may be 
drawn to the things of God. Through the varied 
experiences of life youth must seek to find His 
Will... . The work of the Educational Counsel- 
ing Service is dedicated to helping youth on this 
very path of fulfilment. 
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A teen-ager jailed for stealing cars 
in Burlington, Vermont, found that 
he had friends in court—members 
of two-year-old Christ Presbyteri- 
an Church. The jail committee of 
the church visited the boy, ar- 
ranged for a family to counsel with 
him as it would with its own son, 
and attended his trial. While the 
boy serves his 90-day sentence in a 
jail that has no recreation or re- 
habilitation program, the commit- 
tee will continue to work with him 
and with other prisoners—to 
convert hours of punishment to a 
time of readjustment. 

The jail committee of the mis- 
sion-aided new church was formed 
when an adult study group looked 
for a job that would express its 
conviction that “our parish is 
judged not on how many people 
we have or how large a building or 
budget we can point to, but on how 
responsible we are to God as His 
instrument.” 





Help in translating the “Charter 
for Christian Action” into commu- 
nity life will be found in A Moon 
in His’ Moccasins, a new booklet 
prepared by the Indian Committee 
of the National Council of 
Churches. The _ sixteen page 
pamphlet helps church groups un- 
derstand the problems and needs 
of Indian families that move to off- 
reservation cities and towns. It 
gives ideas for programs that will 
help Indian newcomers feel at 
home. Twenty-five copies, $3.00, 
single copies, 15¢. Available from 
the Indian Committee, National 
Council of Churches, 257 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, 10, N. Y. 


The Slate Lick Pennsylvania Pres- 
byterian Women’s Association 
(near Freeport) is using the Char- 
ter for Christian Action as a focal 
point for circle programs for the 
coming year. Circle leaders will 
choose from the ten main empha- 
ses of the Charter, the one they 
would like most to present to the 
group. 

Meanwhile, the Slate Lick wom- 
en have been busy seeking out the 
latest information in CONCERN, 
Presbyterian Life, Today, Cross- 
roads as well as looking for other 
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charter in action 





related articles and books that they 
might use in developing these pro- 
grams. 


“Westport Presbyterian Women 
(Westport Presbyterian Church, 
Kansas City, Missouri) are taking 
the Charter into the daily lives, the 
monthly meetings of the Associa- 
tion, the monthly circle meetings, 
and into the church life,” writes 
their president, Mrs. Edwin King. 

Continuing the “Invitation to 
thinking” group, one of the original 
study groups which produced the 
Charter, the Westport women 
sponsored a series of three evening 
study meetings directed by Mr. 
Mervel Linn, teacher of history at 
East High School. 

Subjects under discussion were, 
“The US and Israel,” “The US 
and the Arab,” and “China.” 

Open to the entire church mem- 
bership, the study groups have met 
with such enthusiastic response 
that additional sessions and a din- 
ner series are being planned. 


Keeping busy is no problem for 
Mrs. Herschel Stoner of Fairfax, 
Missouri. Already active in her lo- 
cal church and women’s organiza- 
tion and president of St. Joseph 
Presbyterial, she formerly shied 
away from political meetings. 

The Charter for Christian Ac- 
tion has helped to change this, 
however. Viewing her responsibili- 
ty for Christian citizenship in a new 
light, Mrs. Stoner attended a polit- 
ical meeting and has since been 
active in a position of Christian 
leadership in that group. 

Not content with a merely one- 
sided advance on the Charter, Mrs. 
Stoner, together with her minister 
and other women of the church 


Women move from study 
which produced charter to action 


which implements it. 


have started a “teentower cafe” 
serving the young people in the 
community two or three nights a 
week. 


“I’m constantly amazed at how of- 
ten I keep thinking, ‘That’s what 
the Charter says,” reports Mrs. 
Walter Morris of Lakewood, Ohio. 

Mrs. Morris was a lady with the 
Charter very much on her mind 
this fall as she addressed district 
meetings in Cleveland Presbyterial. 

Speaking to the women about 
the background, main emphases 
and practical implications of the 
Charter, she found an enthusiastic 
response to her message. She re- 
ports sales of the Charter at the 
meetings exceeding one per person 
in attendance. 

Following her address, the chal- 
lenge of the Charter was high- 
lighted in a dedication service cen- 
tered around the communion table 
with open Bible and silver chalice 
in front of a poster rainbow to 
represent the symbols on the cover 
of the Charter. 


Girl Scout Leader, official publica- 
tion of the Girl Scouts of the USA 
features an article in the April 
issue, “A Chance for Las Ninas,” 
by Elsie R. Penfield, Secretary of 
the Department of Women’s Work 
of the Board of National Missions. 

The article points up the com- 
munity relation between Girl 
Scouting and the Presbyterian 
House of Neighborly Service in 
San Antonio, Texas. 

Many Presbyterian women, ac- 
tive as Girl Scout leaders, will be 
interested in this example of the 
strength of two-way co-operation 
between church and community— 
a Charter emphasis. 
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ON AUGUST 16, 1957, in Bangkok, Thailand, at 
Wattana Wittaya, the oldest school for girls in 
the kingdom and founded by the Presbyterians, 
the American Presbyterian Mission ceased to 
exist as a separate organization and was inte- 
grated with the Church of Christ in Thailand. The 
Church, embracing mainly congregations nur- 
tured in the Presbyterian tradition, but inciuding 
also some congregations of Baptist and Disciples 
background, was organized in 1934. The Act of 
Integration was consummated when the Rev. 
Puang Akkapin, moderator, and the Rev. Leck 
Taiyong, general secretary of the Church; with 
Dr. Charles T. Leber, general secretary of the 
Commission and the Thailand Representative of 
the Commission, signed the Statement on Inte- 
gration and affixed the seals of the Church and 
the Commission in the presence of the General 
Assembly, Presbyterian fraternal workers, gov- 
ernment officials, guests from various missions, 
and representatives of community organizations. 

The Preamble to the Statement declares, in 
part: 

“To the Glory of God: 

“The Church, whose only Head is Jesus 
Christ, is one and Apostolic. The mission of 
the Church, which is her life and the reason for 
her existence, is one and Apostolic. It is the 
destiny of the Church on earth to manifest the 
community of believers, made up of men and 
women from every nation, race, culture, lan- 
guage, and condition. In loyalty to the Gospel, 
we covenant with God and each other to pur- 
sue the mission of the Church in the unity of a 
holy brotherhood, created by Jesus Christ, 
who died for us all, was raised from the dead, 
reigns in power, and will bring history to its 
consummation at His appearing.” 
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Many denominations and countries participate in the de- 
velopment work of the Thai Church. Here, Rev. Wilhelm 
Piennisch, of the Marburg Mission, Germany, takes his 
student, Chesda Charoenporn, to his field assignment. 





There was a moment of dramatic intensity 
when the Moderator addressed this question to 
the General Assembly and the Presbyterian fra- 
ternal workers: “Do you, each of you, in the 
Presence of God, accept this Statement on Inte- 
gration, and promise to work in its fellowship 
and live in its hope of the coming of Christ’s 
Kingdom in all the earth? If you do so accept 
this Statement, and make this promise, you will 
answer, ‘I do accept this Statement and make this 
promise.’ ” 

After the General Assembly and the fraternal 
workers replied, the Moderator proclaimed: “The 
Church of Christ in Thailand hereby accepts as 
its responsibility the work, which is our heritage, 
begun in our country by the American Presby- 
terian Mission; and we welcome into the Church’s 
life the fraternal workers from the Presbyterian 
Church in the USA, to labor with us for the 
evangelization of Thailand and the world.” 

The Rev. Puang Akkapin then called each fra- 
ternal worker before the General Assembly, as- 
signed each to a task within the Church and com- 
mitted all to God’s sustaining care in the prayer 
of dedication. 

What is the meaning of this striking event? 

It is the Christian answer to the challenge of 
our time. Two new facts have emerged in our 
day, neither of which was present in the world of 
the Apostle Paul, the Reformation, the American 
and French Revolutions, or the beginning of the 
twentieth century. These are: first, the unification 
of the world; and, second, the world-wide Church. 
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Today public opinion in Bangkok reacts immedi- 
ately to injustice in Arkansas, exactly as the seis- 
mograph on the Berkeley campus of the Univer- 
sity of California registers instantaneously the 
tremors that threaten the Pacific shelf of Asia. 
The human family is perilously divided by preju- 
dice and passion. Only a Church that lives and 
suffers in the whole world is adequate to today’s 
challenge. 

In the old days, before the world was physi- 
cally unified or the Church universal, Presbyte- 
rians in the United States sent missionaries to 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America primarily be- 
cause they wanted missionaries in every part of 
the world. Today Presbyterians in the United 
States send fraternal workers to churches over- 
seas because those churches, which have been 
created by the Spirit of God through the instru- 
mentality of the Western Churches, including our 
own, during the era of missionary expansion over 
the past one hundred and fifty years, request us 
to unite with them in their mission to their peo- 
ples and to the world. Just as the Gospel cannot 
be fully expressed in the witness of Americans to 
Americans alone, so it cannot be adequately ex- 
pressed in the witness of Asians to Asians alone. 
The vision of the New Testament is neither a 
national church in a particular country nor a 
series of national churches throughout the world. 
It is the ecumenical Church, and the Church be- 
comes ecumenical as it reflects ever more faith- 
fully the passion of Jesus Christ. His passion is 
both His suffering and His love. If He had suf- 
fered with resentment, His suffering would have 
been sterile. If He had loved without suffering the 
Christian faith would have been romantic, not 
historic. His passion is the indissoluble unity of 
His suffering and His love. Through the centu- 
ries, and particularly the past two, the missionary 
action of the Church, by the power of the Spirit, 
has created the ecumenical Church. Ecumenical, 
in the New Testament sense, is the whole house- 
hold of faith in the whole inhabited earth. To be 
ecumenical is to be missionary. This demands the 
witness of the whole Church in the whole world. 

The missionary vision alone can redeem the 
Church from the curse of institutional idolatry, 
the worship of the Church by the Church. The 
Church is the instrument of the Living God for the 
fulfilling of His purpose for the nations and the 
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by Horace W. Ryburn 


The Rev. Horace W. Ryburn, 
D.D.., represents the Commission 
on Ecumenical Missions and Re- 
lations in Thailand. He has re- 


& cently returned after furlough in 
the U.S.A. 


world. She does not live in the sanctuary, but in 
the world. Her mission, by which alone she fulfills 
herself, is redemptive action—action on every 
front—geographical, ideological, social, spiritual. 

The Church of Christ in Thailand is attempt- 
ing to give a whole witness to the whole world, 
and the outward expression of that inward com- 
pulsion is revealed in the character of her fellow- 
ship, made up of Thai, Chinese, Karen, other 
Asian, and Western Christians in Thailand; with 
Indian, Filipino, Korean, British, German, and 
American missionaries and fraternal workers, 
who represent the United, Disciples, Baptist, 
Presbyterian, and Lutheran traditions. 

During 1957 the US State Department sent 
Miss Marian Anderson to the Far East to give an 
authentic interpretation of American culture to 
Asians. Miss Anderson sang to the largest gather- 
ing of people ever assembled in Bangkok for an 
occasion of this kind. The King was pleased to 
be present. Because Bangkok is the center of 
United Nations activities and agencies in Asia, 
it is increasingly a cosmopolitan city. Miss An- 
derson sang to Asians, Europeans, Americans, 
Buddhists, Muslims, Christians. Her audience was 
transfixed, both by her artistry and by her spirit, 
when she sang “He’s Got the Whole World in 
His Hand.” This is the true ecumenical spirit. 





Graduation day at McGilvary Theological Seminary— 
Boonsri Glinhom, a future minister of the Church of 
Christ in Thailand, talks to church members. The semi- 
nary is Thailand's only institution for the higher train- 
ing of professicaal church leadership. 
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THE TEACHING 
MINISTRY 

AND 
PRESBYTERIAN 
FELLOWSHIPS 





by Jack Stotts 


The Rev. Jack L. Stotts is a 
student under the Presbyterian 
Graduate Fellowship at Yale 
Divinity School. 





THE OTHER DAY during lunch at Yale Divinity 
School, a friend made an interesting remark. He 
said that the program of graduate fellowships of 
the Presbyterian Church—in which the United 
Presbyterian Women share—is the most signifi- 
cant thing done by any denomination in the field 
of graduate education. And all seated around 
agreed with him. The program is indeed the first 
of its kind. This denomination has realized that 
its leaders must be men and women who have 
been provided with all the tools necessary to keep 
the church’s scholarship up to date and its mem- 
bers provided with well-trained teachers. 

It was just about two years ago that I decided 
to enter the teaching ministry of the church. My 
special field is Christian ethics, the study of the 
life that we, as Christians, are called upon to 
lead, our tasks, our goals, our hopes, our capa- 
bilities. Thanks to a Presbyterian Graduate Fel- 
lowship, I have been given the necessary time to 
do intensive research and the opportunity to 
study under good teachers. This should enable 
me to clarify some issues, raise some questions 
about our common life, and perhaps pin-point 
ethical questions that would be ordinarily over- 
looked. 

It is not easy to provide oneself with those 
tools! For example, let us take the program at 
Yale University, where four of us who are Pres- 
byterian Fellows are doing work. In order to 
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enter the Graduate School in the Department of 
Religion and work toward the PhD degree, one 
must have completed four years in college and 
three in seminary. Having qualified, the student 
faces two years of courses, a battery of compre- 
hensive examinations, and, finally, a minimum of 
one year of work on a special thesis, which few 
finish in twelve months. This means ten years of 
study beyond high-school graduation before one 
is qualified for a full-time specialized job in the 
church. Few other vocations demand such re- 
quirements. 

Then there is the question of the money. Tui- 
tion, food, and lodging are not cheap. The Uni- 
versity frowns on part-time students who work 
full-time. So unless one has some oil wells, other 
private income, or a wife to support him, he 
might just as well give up his idea of further 
study. During my seminary training, my wife 
worked until the arrival of our first child. I may 
come from Texas, but I don’t have any oil wells, 
or even a reasonable facsimile. Without the Pres- 
byterian Fellowships those in similar situations to 
myself would never have the chance to prepare 
for this teaching ministry. 

My schedule calls for about twelve hours a 
week to be spent in classes. The rest of the time 
is devoted to reading and preparing assignments 
at the library desks. A large part of the evening 
is used for study. This routine is broken on Sun- 
days and one evening a week. At this time I 
serve as minister of Christian Education at a 
nearby church. All this is important to an under- 
standing of the Christian faith and to acquiring 
the necessary tools. 

Our hope is that, as a result of growth in skill 
and knowledge, the Presbyterian Fellows will, in 
years to come, contribute greatly to the leader- 
ship of the church in many areas. As teachers, it 
will be their particular endeavor to make the 
truths of the gospel come alive with relevance to 
today’s world for the young people who look to 
them for guidance. 

As one benefitting from financial assistance 
received under the fellowship program, I want to 
thank you, the United Presbyterian Women, for 
supporting this program. 


Photo Credits: Arthur Dodd, 26, 32; Joseph M. 
Elkins, 13, 14, 31; Janette T. Harrington, 32; 
Florence L. Ludy, 26; Frederick R. Thorne, 15. 
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by Mary Wales 


‘The Inner City 


Challenges 


On October 11, 1958, a group of Presbyterian 
men and women gathered at McCormick Semi- 
nary in Chicago for an 8-day seminar dealing 
with the church’s responsibility to those living in 
large industrial cities. It was sponsored by the 
Board of National Missions under the direction 
of Dr. Marshal L. Scott, dean of the Presbyterian 
Institute of Industrial Relations. Designed to ac- 
quaint laymen with the problems and challenge 
faced by the Church in the industrial cities of our 
nation, lecture, discussion groups, and field trips 
brought into sharp focus the changing make-up of 
city populations and the direction in which city 
churches might move to meet the needs of the 
people now living in the inner city. Mary Wales 
(Mrs. Hugh C.), Secretary for National Missions 
of Illinois Synodical, was invited to be a member 
of the seminar and has written this article as a 
result of her experience. 

In the early days of our country’s history, the 
people were largely engaged in agriculture with 
a smaller group of people working in crafts and 
small private business. Our grandfather led in 
prayer and read from the Bible such passages as 
The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof. 
When he put his hand to the plow he felt he was 
a steward of the gifts which God had given him, 
and there was a direct connection between his 
work and his religion. Similarly, the blacksmith 
or the carpenter owned his own tools, produced 
his own products, made his own decisions, and 
sold his goods directly to the consumer. 

Beginning with the rapid expansion of ma- 
chines in the 1870's, the change from agriculture 
to industry brought changes in human relations. 
The attitude of the individual toward his work 
and his religion changed. The worker on a pro- 
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the Church 


duction line did not own his own tools and mate- 
rials, did not see the completion of the product on 
which he worked, and did not come in contact 
with the person who would eventually use it. 

In this change, shifts in population have been 
inevitable. As late as 1800, 90% of the popula- 
tion was engaged in agriculture. Now just the 
reverse is true—less than 10% of the population 
is engaged in agricultural work; population has 
shifted from farm areas to urban centers. Over 
one-fourth of the population of the United States 
now live in twelve urban areas, each with a pop- 
ulation of over 1,000,000. 

Most of the people moving into the first indus- 
trial areas were European immigrants with Ro- 
man Catholic background. At the same time, the 
earlier residents of the cities were moving to sub- 
urban areas. As a result, the membership and in- 
fluence of Protestant churches within many cities 
decreased. The present influx into the inner city 
areas, however, is made up primarily of un- 
skilled Protestant workers from agricultural areas 
of the nation. Inner city church refers to the 
location of the church rather than to the make-up 
of the congregation. Many of our finest most 
substantial, and most firmly established churches 
are, because of their location, in reality inner city 
churches. 

With increased immigration to the city, popu- 


The Rev. David Ramage visits people wherever he finds 
them, in their homes, or on the front steps. 
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lation centers become more and more densely 
populated. The pouring of people into a central 
urban area can be likened to the pouring of suc- 
cessive baskets of grain into a pile. As more and 
more baskets of grain are poured in, the central 
part of the mound pushes out toward the outer 
edge of the pile, but the grain becomes deeper 
and deeper at the center of the mound. So, with 
the pouring of more and more people into a cen- 
tral urban area—some from the center move out, 
into and beyond the edge of the area, but the 
density of population at the center becomes pro- 
portionately greater. 

To get the full significance, one must see for 
himself the housing situation as it exists in the 
inner city today. Some parts of Chicago have as 
many as 100,000 people per square mile. In New 
York the population is as much as 250,000 per 
square mile. In one congested area of Chicago a 
building constructed and used until five years ago 
as a twelve-apartment unit now has forty-one 
doorbells; another originally constructed for six 
apartments now houses forty-two family units. 
These congested housing units provide for some 
of the most unfortunate of our population—the 
low income groups, those with a low educational 
level, and many who are ill, aged, and mentally 
retarded. The atmosphere is drab and uninterest- 
ing with old buildings, soot, dirt, and grime add- 
ing to the unkempt appearance. Living is at a 
minimum level with few of the pleasures that 
other groups feel are essential to human comfort. 
Unemployment, illness, and lack of security make 
this a fluid population. Some public schools in 
these areas have a 100% turnover in attendance 
during the year. 

Many cities are making a concerted attempt to 
improve conditions in their inner city areas. No- 
table among the plans for city improvement are 
integrated public housing financed by the city, 


Mr. Ramage and Mr. E. H. Donato, youth officer, talk 
over problems arising from the crowded conditions in 
Chicago. 








integrated housing financed by private enterprise 
with the aid of the city, neighborhood organiza- 
tions to maintain standards in sanitation and liv- 
ing conditions, and conservation programs car- 
ried on by the city to up-grade existing residential 
areas and improve living conditions. 

The church’s accomplishments too often are 
counted by the number of people in the sanctuary 
on Sunday morning, not by the per cent of the 
population within its proximity that it reaches. 
In one large city in the United States, five central- 
ly located Protestant churches must each add 150 
new members a year just to replace the ones who 
are lost by moving away. How can we reach the 
entire population? How does one church, or even 
several churches working together, minister to 
100,000 people in an area of one square mile? It 
seems an impossible task, yet it must be under- 
taken if we are to carry out the Christian respon- 
sibility of the Church. Many feel uncertain of the 
welcome they will receive and are timid about 
attending church in unfamiliar surroundings. 

Since 1903, when the Board of Home Missions 
set up a Department for Church and Labor, the 
Presbyterian church has been attempting to find 
an effective means of ministering to the large 
population of laboring people of the inner city. 
Much progress has been made in this direction, 
especially in recent years, by the Presbyterian In- 
stitute of Industrial Relations under the direction 
of Dr. Marshal L. Scott. A few pointers, gleaned 
from the experience of the last fifty-five years, 
can be passed on to churches now faced with the 
problem of ministering to an inner city area: 
1. The solution to the problem is not to run 
away. The inner city church is in a strategic posi- 
tion to reach a large group of people desperately 
in need of a Christian anchor for the changing 
tides of their daily lives. 

2. The Church must consider the person’s entire 
life in ministering to his needs, not only for a 
Sunday morning service, but in counseling and 
help with all the problems that confront him, in- 
cluding unemployment, illness, inadequate hous- 
ing, education juvenile delinquency, and other 
problems encountered both at work and at home. 
3. To be sympathetic with the needs of another, 
we must see his problems as he sees them, consid- 
ering the stigma and resulting hardships of racial 
discrimination, the threat of unemployment, the 
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These oppressive 
back-to-back 
housing condi- 
tions are typical 
of slums in 

the big cities. 


effects of substandard housing, and the resulting 
lack of security in every aspect of life. We must 
also try to understand the worker’s attitude to- 
ward minority group organizations, trade unions, 
various religious sects, and other agencies which, 
like the church, are attempting to better his 
position. 

4. We must be constantly aware of the privilege 
of each individual to hold his own opinion. The 
church must not shirk its responsibility to take a 
stand on controversial issues, but it must not 
force its opinion on others. 

5. Members of the church must reach out into 
the community to meet newcomers, to become 
their friends, and to invite them into the fellow- 
ship of the Church. Few strangers will venture 
into the church alone without a previous in- 
Vitation. 

6. The Church must, through its outward ap- 
pearance, be a friendly and attractive place to go. 
The welcome received at the time of entering the 
church must be one of cordial friendliness and 
sincere interest. 

7. The program and presentation of the Church’s 
message must be adjusted to fit the congregation 
being served. The central core of the Church’s 
message can be preserved and at the same time 
adapted to current day needs. 

8. As individual church members, each of us 
needs to consider thoughtfully and prayerfully 
the responsibility we have to the church and to 
others in our own community. (This should apply 
not only to members of inner city churches, but 
to every church member today.) We must ap- 
proach this responsibility with open minds, ready 
to adjust our thinking and living through changed 
ideas, changed attitudes, and changed action. We 
must progress from self-centered thinking to 
Christ-centered thinking. 
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Order from 
PRESBYTERIAN DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 10. 


416 S. Franklin St., Chicago 7. 
234 McAllister St., San Francisco 2. 


MANUAL ON ORGANIZATION .......-.02. Ze 
Outlines in detail the recommended plan of or- 
ganization for United Presbyterian Women. For 
all officers, local and presbyterial, and others in- 
terested in the women’s program. 


PLANNING, (1939 =. 05055 vue alee ee 10 
Information on the current year’s program of 
UPW organizations, with suggestions for carry- 
ing it out. For all officers. 


CHARTER FOR CHRISTIAN ACTION ........ 10 
Guide to personal and organizational action in 
the present triennium for United Presbyterian 
Women. 


INQUIRY AND PROCLAMATION ........2+2 «75 
Report of the 1958 National Meetings. 


NEW OCCASIONS, NEW DUTIES .......... 35 
A program guide containing 12 programs for 
selection. For those responsible for programs. 


THE SPIRIT SPEAKS TO THE CHURCH ....._ .20, 
Circle Bible Study 6 for $1.00 
EVER-WIDENING CIRCLES... .20, 6 for $1.00 
Circle study on the community. 

READING COURSE LIST s<..c.c635.6 & cc kee 10 for .10 


List of recommended books in four categories. 


TO SPEED YOUR ORDERS: All UPW: materials are 
available only from PDS. United Presbyterian 
Women publish, but do not distribute, materials 
for the women’s program, and orders sent them 
are only delayed since they must be referred to 
the proper PDS center. Always order from your 
nearest PDS center. 

THE NEW PROGRAM RESOURCE BOOKLET hoped 
for in April will not be ready until later. Please 
watch for notice of publication before placing 
orders. 
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IN VENEZUELA 


Practical Demonstration of 


Christian Living 


BARLOVENTO, where Mr. and Mrs. Harry Peters 
are working as our Presbyterian missionaries, is a 
rural area of Venezuela on the Caribbean Sea. 
After a three weeks visit there I came home full 
of amazement at the wonders of God’s love as re- 
vealed in the work I had seen and in which I had 
had the joy of participating. 1 am humbled in the 
thought of service being done for us, in His name, 
by evangelistic couples in remote areas through- 
out the worid. Thinking of this land where it 
costs a great deal to be an evangelical believer, I 
remember Sefiora Vicenta Ponce, strong, quiet 
and dignified; the kindness and gentleness of 
Senora Felicita; the teenagers, Juan and Luis 
Chipamo, who faithfully attended the church 
services each Sunday and Tuesday evening. I re- 
member Sefiora Benita wanted me to know that 
she would miss me. I remember the children, too; 
their eagerness to examine my clothes, their de- 
sire to talk to me, and to have their pictures 
taken. How they all love to sing the familiar 
hymns! The words mean so much to people who 
cannot read or write. They depend on the hymns 
and the preacher’s word to learn of God’s love. 

In Barlovento, life is primitive; it is always 
hot, there are always mosquitos, coffee flies, 
snakes, and a lack of understanding of the rudi- 
ments of health and sanitation. In the towns illit- 
eracy is 75% and in the country areas as high as 
90%. The work of bringing to this backward 
state the story of the Eternal Life and God’s 
Ever-abiding Love is dramatic, tedious, discour- 
aging, tiring, and sometimes unrewarding. Never- 
theless, it was a privilege to see the kind of prob- 
lems that have beset missionaries in foreign lands 
for a hundred years. 

Barlovento has been a part of the Presbyterian 
field in Venezuela for thirty-five years, but no 
intensified work was done in that area until the 
early part of 1950. Elder Felix Ruh, from the 
Zion Church in Caracas, died in 1957 after work- 
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Rosena Peicrs takes the story of Jesus to the children of 
rural areas in Venezuela. 


ing in Rio Chico, San José, San Fernando, and 
Higuerote. Supporting himself with his carpentry 
trade, he went among the people at great per- 
sonal sacrifice, telling of the love of God. Now, 
with a modern station wagon, Harry and Rosena 
Peters are carrying on this work to establish a 
living, witnessing church. 

It was hoped that my small hobby of sewing 
could be put to some use during my stay. The 
women of Second Presbyterian Church, Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey, had responded to an appeal for 
materials and contributed over 60 Ibs. of sewing 
goods, 30 Ibs. of buttons, 175 patterns, dozen. of 
packages of braid, rickrack, bias binding, snaps, 
hooks and eyes, 75 spools of thread, 26 pairs of 
scissors, dozens of packages of needles, more 
than 50 thimbles, measuring tapes, and one elec- 
tric sewing machine. Although their supplies were 
delivered to New York by July 1, they did not 
arrive in La Guaira (the seaport of Caracas ) until 
August 10, where they sat in the customs sheds 
until September 5 the day before I returned 
home. This was a tremendous disappointment, not 
only to Rosena Peters and me, but to the women 
who had been told of our plans for sewing. 

However, we did the best we could with what 
we could pick up in the local stores and what was 
found around the Peters home. The women 
showed wonderful natural adaptability for sewing. 
Most of them sew a bit, a few had treadle ma- 
chines in their homes, and all wanted to make 
something for a son, a daughter, or a grandchild. 

Since that time the supplies sent by the New 
Jersey women have been delivered. We believe 
that God will truly speak through these materials. 
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by Lois M. Dussler 


Mrs. Dussler is a member of the Second Pres- 
byterian Church, Elizabeth, /New Jersey and a 
personal friend of the Rev. and Mrs. Harry 
Peters, missionaries in Venezuela. 


The latest word is that the sewing class started in 
San Fernando with four has now grown in a few 
months time to twelve, with two more women 
asking to join. The women in San José decided 
that they would like to have a class, too, but the 
lack of materials made it necessary to say “not 
now.” But, in the months to come, Rosena Peters 
will be working there in the newly organized wom- 
en’s circle with the supplies so generously given. 

God does take our simple talents, blesses them, 
and makes them serve for Him. Memories come 
back as I sit on Sunday mornings in my comfort- 
able pew in the cool, high vaulted sanctuary at 
home, listening to music coming from a trained 
choir and expensive pipe organ. | think of a 
single room with a cement floor, bitter-cane, mud 
walls, and a tin roof in the home of Senora 
Freilana Echenique, the first believer in San José. 

With the temperature over 100°, the few be- 
lievers are sitting with attentive faces, and even 
the children are quiet while Harry Peters brings 
them the story of the Love of God and His Eter- 
nal Life. Senora Echenique is very old. She has 
given property for the building of a church that 
she wants to live long enough to see, but unless 
the money is forthcoming very soon, she will not 
be able to realize her dream. 

On Thursday nights I think of El Tigre, a rural 
community of 25 families. They“have no school, 
no medical service, no electricity, no water except 
what they carry from the river, and they are 
three-quarters of a mile from the nearest road 
over which any kind of vehicle can pass. 

Rosena and Harry leave their car on the high- 
way and with their two children, Harry, Jr., age 
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9, and Grace, age 12, walk into the settlement in 
the late afternoon, visiting each home and invit- 
ing all to come to service in front of Pedro’s 
house. Pedro is not a baptized believer, but he 
has professed his faith in Christ and gladly offers 
the area in front of his mud hut to be used for 
the service. Everybody comes. They listen to a 
Bible story by Rosena, they sing without accom- 
paniment and listen to the gospel message from 
Harry. The light is provided by a gasoline lamp, 
which also lights the way back to the car along 
the path with grass high on either side. 

Los Cerros de Mapurita (Skunk Hill) is differ- 
ent from El Tigre in that it has two definite streets 
and the people live side by side with their little 
farms away from the homes. It has one believing 
family. They gave the church building, which is 
made from the native materials of mud and bitter- 
cane. The American Church in Caracas provided 
the money for the cement floor. In this commu- 
nity the Roman Catholic priest comes from Rio 
Chico once a year on the saint’s day, or upon 
special request for which he must be paid. Here, 
amid the swarms of ever-present mosquitoes, 
Rosena and Harry go each Friday afternoon and 
evening to visit the homes. They encourage the 
discouraged ones, invite the people to service, 
provide transportation to town for the sick and 
offer the love and peace that comes through 
knowing God and his Son. 

In Tacarigua, where the Catholic church build- 
ing is falling into ruin, a man and his sister offer 
their home for services every Monday evening. 
The children gather forty strong for the vacation 
Bible school in the shady back yard. During one 


Materials sent by the women of Second Presbyterian 
Church, Elizabeth, New Jersey, were put to good use. 








meeting that I attended, three of the girls were 
awarded New Testaments for completing an as- 
signment of memory work. A circle of attentive 
adults surrounded the roomful of children at the 
Monday evening service. 

For sixty years the work in Venezuela has been 
one of ups and downs, disappointments and set- 
backs—and some progress. In modern Caracas, 
the Colegio Americano and the Redentor Church 
are evidence of a faithful evangelical witness. To- 
day many of the National Churches of Latin 
America, as well as those of Asia and Africa have 
nationals ready and willing to do the evangelistic 
and institutional work, so missionary personnel is 
being channeled into new fields that cry out for 
our help, our prayers, and our understanding. 

Many people have felt that, because of the 
Roman Catholic Church is already established in 
South America, Protestant missionaries are un- 
necessary. It is well for us to remember that Ca- 
tholicism in Latin America has not undergone the 
purging process of the Reformation that affected 
the Catholicism of Northern Europe and conse- 
quently that of North America. In Latin America 
it is the superstitious, ritualistic, unconcerned 
faith of the fifteenth century, in which the Bible 
is a closed book and the Virgin Mary is the object 
of worship. 

In building the Protestant Church in such an 
area there is always the problem of lack of “know- 
how” and lack of trained leadership. A people who 
come from a background of ritualistic religion 
have to learn the most fundamental facts of life 
and growth. A sense of personal responsibility and 
commitment are only beginning to be awakened. 

The Church in Venezuela needs our prayers 
for her youth. Opportunities for education are 
provided in the large cities, but education facili- 
ties have been totally inadequate in the rural 
areas. Young people have left home for advanced 
study, but they do not want to come back to mud 
walls and floors and lack of sanitation. Every- 
where insufficient medical care is evident. 

The hope we have for Venezuela is that the 
people will have a desire for new moral standards 
and true political freedom. As evangelical Chris- 
tians, we know that this can come only when they 
know and love a Saviour who offers a new way of 
life in which they gain freedom from sin and self 
to serve God and their fellowmen. 
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THE ROLE 
OF THE 
CHURCH COLLEGE 


E. Fay Campbell, secretary 
of Higher Education of the 
Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, sees freedom in the 
academic world as the source of democracy. In an 
interview, Dr. Campbell, who has spent more than 
twenty years of his life as a part of a campus com- 
munity, offered these opinions. 


If you do not have academic communities 
in this country that are rooted in the Bible, 
it is only a matter of time until you cease to 
have academic institutions. You can’t have 
free institutions unless you have the Bible at 
the base. I cannot see how we can continue 
a free society if we do not have the Christian 
faith made the center of learning. The church- 
related colleges, free from state control, and 
built on the Christian faith, are the institu- 
tions that will allow the greatest academic 
freedom. 

Historically the college and university have 
been centers for new and revolutionary think- 
ing. Students often have been at the center of 
great new developments of ethical and social 
change. Wherever you have had revolution- 
ary change during the nineteenth century, 
students were likely to be at the center of it. 

During the last twenty years there has been 
a marked drift toward conformity on the part 
of youth. Senator McCarthy was only a sym- 
bol of the anti-intellectualism that has swept 
the whole Western world. The fact that Mc- 
Carthy was discredited before his death does 
not change the fact that we are living in an 
anti-intellectual period in history. 

The desire for security is a central factor, 
but behind that is probably the breakdown 
of the whole western culture and the rise of 
Russian communism. The old standards no 
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longer seem valid to young people. Having lost 
confidence in all their leaders, the students began 
to find their only hope in security and conformity. 
Before the Russian Revolution and the rise of 
Hitler, we had student Christian groups in prac- 
tically every college who were thinking about big 
ethical issues. Since then it is almost impossible 
to find a group of students in any of our colleges 
who are thinking in unconventional terms. 

Possibly the tremendous growth in tax-sup- 
ported and public-supported institutions, coupled 
with the McCarthy “mentality,” caused teachers 
to shun the expression of unpopular ideas. The 
degree to which this condition prevailed in 
church-related colleges has always been less. 
However, it did affect the whole of the academic 
world and even spread into the pulpit. The same 
thing was true in the press. We have been afraid 
of the unconventional thinker. 

There are two encouraging changes taking 
place within the last few months: the colleges, 
the press, and the pulpit are more fearless. No- 
body can overestimate the value of the “Letter to 
Presbyterians” which seemed the first major 
break-through of the Christian scholars. Since 
then, others, such as the Methodist group and 
the National Council, have spoken. The tide has 
changed. Our theology is beginning to come to 
grips with the real problem. We are beginning to 
wake up to the fact that we really believe in the 
God of the Bible, the source of all truth. 

Justin Martyr said, “All truth belongs to us 
Christians.” We always knew this was true, but 
we have been afraid to explore the truth because 
we were afraid we would be different. This spirit 
of venture in freedom is beginning to make itself 
felt in the Student Christian Movement, in church 
pronouncements, and the academic community. 
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The Christian college has had a pretty good 
record of academic freedom. The Scopes trial 
took place only in a public supported college in 
Tennessee, even though there were several strong 
conservative church-related colleges in the state 
at the time. 

The manner in which freedom is shown on the 
campus is evident in several ways. The Student 
Christian Movement does not have to conform 
to any standard except that set by the students 
themselves. Their counselor is a chaplain or a 
member of the faculty. The Faculty Christian 
Fellowship is free to express its mind as it wishes 
in its group. The minister in the worship services 
is absolutely free. 

In one of our freest public institutions, a pro- 
fessor in his sociology class stuck slavishly to his 
notes in the classroom lest he be investigated by 
the House Un-American Activities Committee. 
This was prostitution of education. 

If academic freedom is exercised in college 
days, no doubt the student is enabled to choose 
his vocation on the basis of commitment to a 
cause or on the basis of self development. In the 
other atmosphere of conformity, the ablest stu- 
dents are going into fields such as science, wher- 
ever the influence of the present administration 
directs. Our hope is that the best students will be 
free to pick God’s will for their lives. Some will 
be scientists and some will not. We try in our 
church colleges to help the ablest students to be 
free to do what they should do. We are beginning 
to get indications of that in the type of student 
entering seminary. 

If we can continue to send thousands of men 
and women into the public school system who go 
into it with a sense of vocation as Christians, it 
will be the greatest hope we have for a demo- 
cratic society. As long as a classroom is occupied 


The church college, which fosters the freedom of the 
individual, will develop the students’ skills and personali- 
ty in a manner impossible in a large school. 
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by a conventional secular pedagogue, teaching is 
not going to be very exciting. But if it is done by 
the Christian with a sense of commitment, the 
public schools become of tremendous influence in 
modern society. 

A study was made at Macalester in regard to 
the stability of family life among its graduates. It 
showed an astoundingly low divorce rate as com- 
pared with the national average. What is true of 
the family can also be said of the number of grad- 
uates from all our church colleges in respect to 
their participation in church life. The story is 
pretty dismal when one looks for evidence of 
commitment on the part of a business man in his 
world. The college man or woman will serve on 
church boards, in PTA, and on committees in 
his or her community. He tends to identify him- 
self with the best clubs and live on a high social 
scale, but he becomes very conservative with 
respect to his political and social life. This is the 
group that is standing pat. 

Some persons have felt that the small, com- 
pact, homogeneous institution such as a church 
college, which fosters the freedom of the individ- 
ual, will develop his skills and personality in a 
manner impossible in a large school. 

There is a marked change among young people 
on the question of the size of the educational in- 
stitutions where they shall do undergraduate 
study. An amazing number want to go to a small 
college where they can experience a person to 
person relationship with faculty and students. 
One university student confessed that he didn’t 
know the name of any professor under whom he 
had studied. 

Church women can make a real contribution 
with their interest and support of the church col- 
lege. If we, as Presbyterians, can have two hun- 
dred high-grade academic colleges that are Chris- 
tian in their roots in this country, we will have 
enough leaven to guarantee that all American 
students will be free. 





You Asked For It 
. . . SO we are changing over from small letters 


to the use of capital letters in the headings of arti- 
cles in CONCERN! 
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1. A Warren Wilson student from Thailand teaches 
Siamese greeting to an American boy from the 
South. 

2. Three typical Warren Wilson students—from 
China, Iran, and the U.S.A. 


FOR ONE BRIEF period of your life, wouldn't 
you like to be a missionary? If you have har- 
bored a secret desire to practice what your 
minister so frequently preaches, read on, and 
take heart, for your desire may come to ful- 
fillment as mine did last summer. You may 
experience the great joy of sharing in the 
broader work of the Church. By sharing is 
not meant the usually accepted way of giving 
from your abundance that others may work on 
the field. | mean the way of personal service. 

Tucked unobtrusively at the bottom of a 
page in Outreach early last year, my eye was 
caught by an appeal for summer replacement 
personnel. My imagination was captured by 
visions of contact in a specific mission with 
long term missionaries, interesting and vital 
people about whom I had heard for years, 
but whose work and lives were not real to 
me. A deep desire came to me to serve others 
under entirely new circumstances, yet in my 
own special way. Here, I thought, is an op- 
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A New Venture in Service 


“T saw young people of many races and from many 


countries living in Christian Fellowship... . 


by Doris Velsey Douds 


Mrs. Donald Douds, a nurse, is the wife of the minister 
of the Hanover Street Presbyterian Church in Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 


portunity to demonstrate stewardship of time and 
talent in voluntary service to my church. And, I 
further reasoned, my knowledge would be ex- 
tended beyond second hand reports to first hand 
experience, which I could then share with others 
on my return. 

Clearing the decks with my husband and fam- 
ily came first. With their full sanction and encour- 
agement, I applied to the Board of National Mis- 
sions. In late May, an assignment was offered to 
me. I was to serve as clinic and infirmary nurse 
at Warren Wilson Junior College at Swannanoa, 
North Carolina, for a period of one month. 

Nothing could have quite prepared me for the 
friendly welcome into the interracial, interna- 
tional family I found in residence there. The 
warmth of their greetings made me feel I was 
accepted as one of them immediately. In the days 
to follow, this was truly the case. My work 
brought me into intimate contact with many of 
the faculty and students. Problems of a mental 
and spiritual nature were as much a part of the 
total day’s nursing duties as the ever present 
need for physical care. Under these circumstances 
friendships were made quickly. They will endure 
over the years even though it may not be my 
fortune to return to Warren Wilson. 

The relaxed and less busy summer evenings 
afforded time for informal talk and animated dis- 
cussion, during which I learned more about the 
role of the mission college and of the national 
missionary than would ever have been possible 
by listening to visiting missionaries in the comfort 
of the pew in my home church, or by reading 
many books. I began to understand something of 
the great problems to be solved in the operation 
of a church-related school with limited funds and 
huge needs. I began to realize more fully the 
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many responsibilities each member of the staff 
takes on over and above his stated duties, and 
how these are accepted and carried forward in 
love; how the little community of dedicated peo- 
ple work with and for each other in the Name of 
Christ to an extent almost unbelievable unless it 
is witnessed. I saw young people of many races 
and from many countries, living in Christian fel- 
lowship and working everywhere on campus. 
They actually perform the myriad tasks necessary 
for the day to day maintenance of the college to 
earn their education. My heart was filled with 
longing that this “togetherness” and co-operative 
spirit might be our world of the future; that this 
living spirit and Presence of Christ in the heart of 
Warren Wilson might be the ultimate answer in 
the larger community as well. 

Having had this great and joyful privilege, I 
am inwardly compelled to fulfill the inherent re- 
sponsibility and opportunity to help others per- 
sonalize this command of our Lord to tell the 
things ye have seen and heard. 

Another summer will soon be here, and once 
again the call will be heard, Come over into Mace- 
donia and help us. You, — from all walks of life, 
from all parts of the country, with whatever talent 
you have to offer — may answer. ... 


(Adults interested in volunteer summer assignments 
should write to: Office of Summer Service, Room 
610, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y.) 


Summer brings informal meetings and classes on the 
lawn—Dean Henry Jensen addresses a group of students. 








by Lona Fowler 


I AM DAVID. You know me as musician, shepherd, 
king. Speaking to you first as musician, I want to 
say, through the course of this year, watch for 
suspensions. In music, a suspension is a note 
from one chord sustained into the next chord, 
where it is just out of harmony, but then dissolves 
into a harmony more meaningful as it resolves 
the dissonance. Now, in life, we all have our 
share of notes discordant to harmony—worries, 
tensions, sickness, crises, and misunderstanding. 
These are all suspensions. Rich experiences can 
be gained during a year by keeping track of how 
these suspensions are resolved. Maybe you are in 
the midst of indecision, remorse, or turmoil. Be 
alert to how God brings out a harmony that you 
appreciate all the more because of your suspen- 
sion. God teaches us by suspensions. 

Having spoken to you as musician, I vant to 
speak now as shepherd. I am most shepherd at 
heart, and one of the concepts that has meant 
most to me is that of the Lord as my own shep- 
herd. If I were to rewrite that psalm today I 
might add that I had sometimes thought of myself 
as too smart a sheep to need a shepherd. Have 
you, too, thought yourself smart enough to guide 
your own affairs, or perhaps have been too fully 
occupied to do more than check in once in a 
while? Frequently the custom is to pledge alle- 
giance to the Shepherd, and all he stands for, but 
if he wants you to himself for even an hour a 
day, then you give him your vote, but not your- 
self. Unfortunately, the Lord is not a shepherd to 
us in absentia. If we’re at all earnest in living for 
him, we must spend time with him. 

Now I want to speak to you as king. You know 
how busy I was, with battles and buildings, family 
turmoil and religion, government and interna- 
tional affairs. As a warning from my experience, 
take this thought: Today when you are thinking 
about new occasions—new duties, do not let 
yourself get so involved that you are straining 
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your spiritual life. For most of us there already 
are too many occasions and too many duties. We 
have only one old basic duty —that of being 
sheep, of being with the Shepherd . . . of under- 
standing Him better, of aiming at what He is 
aiming at. Anything that interferes with this duty 
is a strain on our spiritual resources. At such a 
time we should say, For the sake of my relation- 
ship with the Shepherd, no more on my schedule 
for a while. Beyond such a point the most per- 
suasive nominating committee ought not to per- 
suade us. 

You know all too well what happened to me 
when I strained my spiritual resources. I was in 
moral trouble, I was at odds with my family, my 
actions were rash, my health suffered, my heart 
ached... . You know all these things about me— 
and I know them about you. I see them happen- 
ing every day—good people going to seed be- 
cause they are straining their spiritual resources. 

So, once again speaking as a musician, watch 
for suspensions and the way God resolves them in 
your life this year. As you spend more time with 
the Shepherd, set a guard around your heart so 
that, come what may this year, you at least will 
not strain your spiritual resources . . . lest being 
valuable in the world, you become unprofitable 
in the Kingdom. 

And those are the words of David, musician, 
shepherd, king, spoken to United Presbyterian 
women of America at this time of thinking about 
New Occasions and New Duties. 

Mrs. Joseph C. Fowler is Secretary, Spiritual Life and 
Stewardship, Elizabeth Presbyterial, N. J. 
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by Carlos M. Camps, Jr. 


SUDDENLY, CUBA is taking a very prominent place 
in the public opinion of this country. This makes 
me so happy because I know that the interest of 
the North American people in our problems is 
the result of the sympathy that they feel to all 
their neighbors. Unfortunately, not all the infor- 
mation which you receive concerning my coun- 
try represents the exact truth of what is happen- 
ing in Cuba. 

I was very disappointed with the wonderful 
American people during the last months of the 
past year. While citizens in my country and young 
people of my own church in Sancti Spiritus were 
suffering bombardment, killings, and tortures 
without trial under the Batista regime, I never 
heard a protest or saw an article in the United 
States against the terrible situation. Knowing your 
Christian feeling, 1 was assured that you didn’t 
know anything concerning these murders. 

In the beginning of this year, we Cubans in the 
United States who knew the truth were terribly 
disturbed and disappointed at the stories given 
in your newspapers and on radio and television. 
Please do not think in such terms as were used 
by propaganda against our government in Cuba. 
It was not the truth; we Cubans know that. There 
are not “mass executions,” “spirit of revenge,” 
and “reign of terror.” Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. Our revolutionary movement 
wants to be a model of revolution with a very 
deep sense of justice. 

The American members of the faculty of the 
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Devoted members of Mr. Camps’ congrega- 
tion leave the church after a Sunday service. 


The Rev. Mr. Camps, pastor, Central Presbyterian Church, Sancti 
Spiritus, Cuba, now taking post graduate work at Princeton Theolog- 
ical Seminary. He was graduated from the University of Havana 
and Evangelical Seminary, Matanzas, Cuba. He has been Moderator 
of the Presbyterian Church in Cuba and has conducted evangelistic 
missions in several parts of the island, as well as in Mexico, Vene- 
zuela, and Puerto Rico. Though Sancti Spiritus is a very strong 
Roman Catholic center, he has extended the Protestant influence as 
an active member of the Masonic Lodge, Rotary Club, Board of 
Trustee of the Children’s Hospital of the City, and the Public Library. 


“Operation Truth” 


Union Theological Seminary in Matanzas, Cuba, 
sent the following telegram to President Eisen- 
hower on January 15, 1959: “The President of 
the United States Chairman House Committee on 
Foreign Relations Chairman Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee Washington D.C. 

“Urge withhold criticism of Cuban Govern- 
ment which has overwhelming popular support 
including civic, Church, and other democratic or- 
ganizations. American silence on countless crimes 
of Batista Government make present criticism of 
executions offensive and dangerous to Cuban- 
American relations. Press reports overlook the 
moral reform, order, and renewed faith in gov- 
ernment created by the new regime.” 

We Cubans are living at this moment in a real 
NEW year of wonderful opportunities, in the po- 
litical, economic, and spiritual way of life. In this 
moment of history we need your sympathy and 
your prayers. We have learned a powerful lesson 
which cost many lives and sacrifices: ‘“‘Democ- 
racy is the system that offers to the people the 
right to select freely the best leadership.” 

The people of Cuba need your prayers. 





























Dr. Theophilus Taylor, a member of the faculty 
of Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary, is 
Moderator of the United Presbyterian Church. 
He recently returned from a trip around the 
world during which he witnessed the concern of 
the Church in many lands. 


Concerned... with thanksgiving 





For a wide door for effective work has opened 
... and there are many adversaries.—I Corinthi- 
ans 16:9. 


The Christian’s life in this world was never 
meant to be a bed of roses. Jesus made no such 
promise. To the contrary, he often discouraged 
those who merely in a spurt of romantic altruism 
offered to become his disciples. 

Should loyalties conflict one may even be called 
to leave his aged parents in order to proclaim the 
gospel of the Kingdom. The decision to follow 
Christ, once taken, is irrevocable. Christ’s claims 
upon the individual are radical, demanding, un- 
compromising, and austere; and anyone who 
paints them otherwise not only misunderstands 
Christ, but does him a disservice. 

Paul and his companions in mission to a Gen- 
tile world found it precisely so. This, of course, 
does not mean that there are no compensations. 
Actually, these are many and rewarding; and, 
like Paul, those who have experienced them 
wouldn’t trade them for a monarch’s. 

While the doors of opportunity differ from 
country to country; and the adversaries, both 
human and circumstantial, vary greatly across the 
world, the general picture is the same. There is 
much to cause frustrations and concern, but there 
is also much to engender thanksgiving. It is ours 
to be concerned—with thanksgiving. 

What are some of the concerns with which we 
and our sister Churches in East Asia are faced? 
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Pictured at the Hong Kong conference—Dr. Evelyn 
Koh, Dr. Taylor, Miss Felicia Sunderlal. 


One of the most pressing from a purely humani- 
tarian viewpoint is the surging mass of humanity 
residing in the refugee settlements in Korea and 
Hong Kong. In Korea, while the number of refu- 
gees is not currently increasing to any great de- 
gree, the fleeing south of approximately half of 
the pre-war population of North Korea prior to 
the shaky armistice now in force has intensified 
the problems of an already uncertain economy 
among the twenty million regular inhabitants of 
South Korea. The North Korean refugees, like 
the Arab refugees in Jordan, are unwilling to be- 
lieve that the present state of affairs is permanent. 
They live for the day when they can return to 
their former homes. In this state of mind they 
have, in many cases, retained not only their old 
congregational identities, as a result of whole 
villages fleeing south with their pastors, but they 
have also retained their old presbytery align- 
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ments. The result is that today we find North 
Korean refugee presbyteries superimposed upon 
South Korean presbyteries in the same areas. 

The refugee situation in Hong Kong differs pri- 
marily because new refugees are constantly mov- 
ing south out of mainland China into Hong Kong 
Territories. Hong Kong, like West Berlin, serves 
as an inlet and outlet between Communist terri- 
tory and the outside world. There is very little 
possibility of any Chinese refugees ever getting 
beyond Hong Kong. Taiwan is already over- 
crowded. The Philippines are trying to send to 
Taiwan several thousand Chinese they permitted 
in a few years back on a temporary basis, and 
other southeast Asia nations are tightening re- 
strictions against Chinese immigrants. 

Another general concern, common to most 
lands where the Church is a minority, is the in- 
crease, since the end of World War II, of small 
sectarian, and non-denominational mission enter- 
prises which for the most part are extreme in 
their theological tangents, and usually divisive in 
the Christian community. They claim large num- 
bers of converts, but most of them are the poorly 
educated, easily confused, and often the disgrun- 
tled members of other churches; and the facts on 
their numbers fall far short of their published 
statistics. As a result of their activity the worst 
characteristics of Protestant sectarianism are 
being transplanted amid the struggling minority 
Churches of East Asia. 

A third wide-spread concern general through- 
out East Asia is the shortage of trained leaders in 
the Churches, especially a shortage of ministers. 
In Korea, congregations are increasing at a rapid 
rate. There are three hundred new congregations 
since the end of Korean fighting—half of them in 
the rugged, mountainous area of northeast South 
Korea—but most of them are being regularly 
served only by untrained men, a few of whom are 
elders. An ordained minister may reach them 
once a year to administer the sacraments. 

In Hong Kong, with the continually increasing 
number of congregations, the Church of Christ in 
China is cut off from all the former seminaries of 
the Church. Chinese congregations in cities all 
over Southeast Asia are asking for ministers. 

Although the Church of Christ in Thailand has 
a seminary in Chiegmai it is not turning out 
enough graduates to supply the Thai Church. 
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But what of the causes for thanksgiving? In the 
face of all these concerns, are there not some 
bright spots? First, we must mention the many 
manifestations of a strong spiritual vitality. Al- 
ready we have referred to the three hundred new 
congregations in South Korea. In Thailand over 
the past decade the number of congregations has 
grown from sixty to over two hundred. The Asian 
Churches are coming to maturity. The Presbyte- 
rian Church in Korea has sent a missionary cou- 
ple as fraternal workers to the Church of Christ 
in Thailand. They are doing a top-notch job in 
one of the large churches in Bangkok. The Philip- 
pine Church has workers in Korea, Japan, and 
Thailand. The Thai Church is working among 
the hill tribes on the Burmese border, and is pros- 
pecting for the establishment of a mission in 
Laos. The United Church of Northern India sup- 
ports missionaries of its own in Kenya and East 
Africa and is contemplating new work in Ethi- 
opia. In spite of their poverty many Korean 
Churches are running their own lower schools 
with a minimum of equipment. A few have mid- 
dle and high school departments. The “roof-top 
schools” in the refugee housing developments in 
Hong Kong are operated with the barest essen- 
tials, but they are operated. There is evidence in 
many places that the Churches of Asia are grow- 
ing in Christian stewardship, in evangelistic out- 
reach, in responsible leadership. In numerous 
cases hospitals, schools, homes, etc. are now lead 
by indigenous Christians. 

The Churches of Southeast Asia are gaining in 
self-reliance, in vision, in outreach. One of the 
significant new developments is the plan for the 
establishment of the East Asia Christian Confer- 
ence, which will draw the Churches together re- 
gionally, because of their common concerns and 
problems. The March issue of CONCERN has re- 
ported on the first conference of Asian Church 
Women, held in Hong Kong in November. Each 
country has its own strong National Council of 
Churches. In all these organizations the Churches 
are pooling their resources, studying their com- 
mon problems, and meeting their everyday needs. 

Let us give thanks for the encouraging evi- 
dence of a deepening commitment and a strength- 
ened witness, and that together with these Chris- 
tian Churches, we shoulder the burden of pro- 
claiming the Gospel to the people of Asia. 
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This adobe house, now a museum, was the home of 
Alice Hyson, the courageous young missionary who 
came to Ranchos de Taos, New Mexico, in 1884 to 
teach the children of the plaza. The first classes were 
held in this house. 


NEW MEXICO Presbyterians recently dedicated a 
two-room adobe museum in Ranchos de Taos to 
an early mission teacher and her co-workers. 

Called “Alice Hyson House,” the 14-by-16- 
foot museum is named for a tiny, but venture- 
some teacher from York County, Pennsylvania. 
Twenty-three years old in 1884 when she signed 
up to start a school for Spanish-speaking children 
in the wilds of the northern New Mexico moun- 
tains, Alice Hyson made the long train trip west 
unescorted. Santa Fé missionaries refused to let 
her travel the last seventy miles of her journey, a 
three-day wagon trip, alone. She was “much too 
young and pretty,” they said. 

Undeterred by possible hazards, Miss Hyson 
moved into the adobe house that is now a mu- 
seum. It was her home and school for two years. 
When the roof leaked at night, she propped an 
umbrella over her head and pulled a table over 
her feet. She used corn husks to soften her bed 
on the floor and cooked her meals over the blaze 
of an open fireplace. 

Miss Hyson served the school for thirty-one 
years. After her death it was named for her. 

Restored with some of Miss Hyson’s original 
furniture, the adobe building now stands as a 
sample of the primitive life of New Mexico’s early 
days. It honors not only Miss Hyson, but “‘all 
plaza teachers who served in more than sixty-five 
such schools in New Mexico and Colorado.” 

Like Miss Hyson, the early mission teachers 
moved into villages that had seen few changes 
since the Spanish conquistadores settled in the 
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The toy symphony rings out as Spanish- 
American children enjoy directed recreation 
in the former Alice Hyson School. 


ADOBE MUSEUM PAYS 





mountains in the early seventeenth century. The 
plazas, as the mountain villages were called, were 
dominated by a superstitioned-riddled medieval- 
type of Roman Catholicism that made Bible read- 
ing a sin and attendance at the mission schools 
grounds for excommunication. 

Nonetheless, the mission schools flourished and 
provided an educational groundwork for thou- 
sands of children for whom there were no other 
educational opportunities. The schools also helped 
to train leaders for communities. 

Miss Hyson’s school continued for seventy- 
four years. It was one of three closed last June 
when a study committee of the Board of Na- 
tional Missions found that public schools could 
now absorb the former mission class children. 

In 1901 Miss Hyson contributed money for the 
construction of a schoolhouse-chapel at nearby 
Chimayo. It was named for her father, John. 

A new phase in the educational mission in the 
mountains has begun with an educational coun- 
selor now living in the teachers’ residence at 
Ranchos de Taos. The new missionary will try to 
cut down the high rate of school drop-outs that 
prevail in many plazas. 
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A FULL-TIME 


CHRISTIAN 


Makes the 
Difference 


by John Rosengrant 











The American Presbyterian works overseas in many capacities. 
.- . An agriculturalist, once a county agent in lowa, is here shown 


in the village of Northern India where he shares his knowledge. 


ANYONE WHO has worked abroad or travelled 
extensively finds great pleasure in recalling the 
humorous and the embarrassing experiences he 
has encountered with the customs of the countries 
in which he has visited. In fact, it is the fascina- 
tion of the strange places around the world which 
causes people to travel or seek out broader occu- 
pational opportunities. However, the person liv- 
ing and working abroad has a much more pro- 
found problem before him than the delights of 
new foods and the interest of the folklore, proper 
though these interests may be. The effectiveness 
of the resident abroad depends upon his ability to 
make a clear and accurate interpretation of the 
behavior of the people in whose community he 
resides. 

The time is ripe to tap this potentially great, 
but so far little-used, resource for Christian lay 
witness. There are 3000 Americans in Teheran, 
and more than twice that number in Spain. This 
is only a fraction of the number of Americans 
living and working abroad. Many have very little 
preparation for the kind of experience in store 
for them. The average churchman knows little of 
his home denomination and what it is doing 
around the world. When it comes to his under- 
standing of the indigenous Church in other lands, 
his lack of knowledge is even more apparent. 

As Americans take up their assignments 
abroad, they can and should find a place to serve. 
It will be a great inspiration to the resident abroad 
to have contact with the indigenous Church. His 
presence and interest will also give great encour- 
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agement to his new friends. Historically, the lay- 
man has had much to do with the spread of the 
Gospel. In the American Church the layman is 
increasingly assuming a more active role. He 
should work just as hard for his Church in some 
other part of the world, for, wherever Christ is 
found in the hearts of men, there the Church is. 

The layman overseas should first look for and 
discover the opportunities for Christian service in 
his job. Every Christian should view his work as 
a service to men in the name of Jesus Christ, 
whether he is an oil executive, engineer, or busi- 
ness man. In some countries it will prove impos- 
sible to encourage non-Christian friends to dis- 
cuss religious problems. Yet the fact is that the 
door for testimony is never entirely closed. The 
word spoken by the sincere man in his business 
surroundings may often carry more weight than 
the testimony of a professional missionary. 

The well-rounded person has a place for the 
things of the Spirit. Let him express his Christian 
convictions unashamedly wherever he may be. 

There are usually community programs wher- 
ever the Christian lives in which he can make a 
welcome contribution: welfare centers, literacy 
work, and charitable organizations in which he 
can demonstrate his interest in the local commu- 
nity and show his concern for its welfare. His 
skills may be used, on a part-time basis, to 
strengthen the local Church. 

In most lands there are indigenous Protestant 
Christian churches that the Christian American 
can attend. Language need not be an insurmount- 
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able barrier. The non-Christian world needs to 
see that being a Christian means to practice a 
world-wide brotherhood of faith and service that 
surmounts social, political, racial, and economic 
divisions. And the local Christian congregation 
needs the “ecumenical lift” that comes when a 
Christian from another land shares in its life and 
worship. 

The use of the Christian home is one of the 
most important and rewarding opportunities the 
resident abroad may have. In the East, hospi- 
tality and good conversation are the staples of 
social life. The home will reveal Christian family 
living and furnish the setting for the exchange 
of ideas. 

In these days of growing international respon- 
sibility, all Americans need an interpretation of 
world relations and world problems based on 
principles and understanding. In his letters to rel- 
atives and friends and to his church, each Ameri- 
can abroad should report his experiences wisely 
and sympathetically. If he looks through friendly 
eyes he will discover that most people around the 
world have made remarkably fine use of their 
assets. May he avoid the unpardonable mistake 
of seeing differences as inferiorities, many of 
which represent the infinite variety and untapped 
riches of the world’s culture which he can help 
others to know and appreciate. 

Last May we sent a letter and pamphlet to all 
our United Presbyterian pastors. Over 700 replies 
give us the names of approximately 1100 of our 
church people who are working and living abroad. 
It has been our happy privilege to send a word 
of greeting to all these people, residing in 70 
countries. We have also alerted the indigenous 
Church, the National Church Councils, and the 
Union Churches that our Presbyterian folk are 
living among them. Letters from both home and 
abroad have expressed appreciation. 

We have been delighted to learn that many of 
our Presbyterians living and working abroad are 
active as Sunday school superintendents, choir 
directors, organists, and members of various 
church boards. We shall continue to develop a 
program that will bring our people overseas into 
closer fellowship with the Christian Church. 

Comments from abroad show that there is a 
real desire for knowledge that will strengthen our 
people in their Christian faith. While many have 
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Mr. Rosengrant is secretary, 
Office of Special Gifts, Commis- 
sion on Ecumenical Mission 

& Relations. 





received various orientation programs from the 
concerns they represent, they now want material 
that will answer questions such as: What is the 
uniqueness of our Christian faith? What of the 
motivations and objectives of the churchman as 
he takes up residence and work overseas? What 
helpful material is there for the resident abroad 
as he faces up to the tensions, problems, and 
dilemmas in his everyday relationships with peo- 
ple of another culture? How can a Christian make 
an intelligent witness in his everyday relationships 
and _ personal associations? What. practical re- 
sources can he draw upon to help him make 
his witness? 

Facing up to this need, an INSTITUTE ON 
OVERSEAS CHURCHMANSHIP was held at Stony 
Point, New York, January 30 through February 
6, 1959. It was especially designed for the Chris- 
tian layman planning to live overseas; and for 
pastors and session officers concerned with offer- 
ing meaningful and helpful guidance and coun- 
sel to such church members. This trail blazing 
program, which will be repeated yearly, made a 
fresh and exciting approach to the problems faced 
by the American churchman resident abroad. 
Outstanding leaders discussed such subjects as 
the challenge of totalitarianism, alien cultural 
patterns and social change, the opportunities of 
mission and its present-day strategy, with partic- 
ular emphasis on our Christian faith as it relates 
to man and his world. Reserve a place now in the 
1960 Institute! 

This is a tremendously sensitive time in world 
events. The actions of Americans living and 
working abroad take on great significance. Their 
“know-how” is important, but what they believe 
and how they express these beliefs is even more 
important. Clearly an obligation rests upon the 
Christian layman overseas, as a citizen of the 
world and a servant of Jesus Christ, to rise, speak 
and act with bold Christian faith and love. 
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National Missionary Angel L. Se- 
da, the chaplain of Presbyterian 
Hospital in San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
was recently named a member of a 
government commission which will 
guide a study of the island’s medi- 
cal and hospital facilities. The 
commission will advise the School 
of Public Health of Columbia Uni- 
versity in a survey to be made un- 
der the auspices of the common- 
wealth government. 

Another honor to come to him is 
his election as president for 1959 
of the island’s Council of Evangeli- 
cal Churches. Seven denomina- 
tions, which include 252 churches, 
are represented in the council. 

Chaplain Seda, the only mis- 
sionary on the staff, maintains a 
link between the Board of Na- 
tional Missions and the hospital it 
founded in 1901. Presbyterian 
Hospital, the first in Puerto Rico, 
is now owned and operated lo- 
cally. 


Three Regional Workshops on the 
problems of the church in the in- 
ner city will be held in 1959. Spon- 
sored by the Department of City 
and Industrial Work of the Board 
of National Missions, the work- 
shops will be held in New Jersey, 
Illinois, and California. 

Attention will be focused upon 
the so-called inner city urban com- 
munities with high mobility rates, 
high population densities, low in- 
come levels, and higher than aver- 
age rates for delinquency, family 
breakups, fire loss, and dope addic- 
tion. Open to city ministers, the 
seminars will probe into the mis- 
sion of the inner city church in 
face of urban change and shifting 
population. 

The workshops are slated for 
June 23-25 at Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary; July 14-16 at Mc- 
Cormick Theological Seminary; 
and July 21-23 at San Francisco 
Theological Seminary. 

In 1958 some 208 United Pres- 
byterians attended similar work- 
shops at the three seminaries. The 
1958 conferences were the first 
area conferences to be set up by 
the National Missions city work 
unit. The conferees found that in 
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areas of social and economic de- 
terioration, the Church’s mission 
is to foster the worshiping and be- 
lieving community and to respond 
at every point to any great need of 
the people—religious or social— 
and to endeavor to bring about a 
“redemptive experience.” 

The Church’s mission in areas 
of social decline, the group stated, 
“is to be the church of Jesus Christ 
and not the secular state. When- 
ever the state fails in the ordering 
and maintaining of the structure 
and fabric of society, the Church 
must appraise the situation. Here 
it must not only be involved in 
temporary stop-gap measures, but 
it must also be a means to see that 
the state refulfills its role.” 

Additional information about 
the 1959 workshops is available 
from the Department of City and 
Industrial Work, Board of Nation- 
al Missions, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, N.Y. 


Field Personnel Arrivals 
Brazil 

Mrs. F. F. Graham 
Colombia 

Miss Miriam B. Dickason 
Cameroun—A frica 

Miss Arista Staley 

Egypt 

Miss Katherine Jacobsen 
Ethiopia 

Rev. and Mrs. Niles Peimer 
Miss Joan Yilek 

Iran 

Miss Muriel Keller 

Korea 

Miss Olivette Swallen 
Mexico 

Rev. and Mrs. Norman W. Taylor 
North Sudan 

Miss Katie Turner 
Philippines 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Crawford 
Mr. Albert Faurot 

Miss Merne N. Graham 


news /and clues 


Coming Events: A working semi- 
nar for students of physics, biolo- 
gy, political science, and related 
fields at Ghost Ranch, study center 
of the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion in New Mexico. 


Three two-week work camps at 
New Windsor, Maryland. 

A seminar at Bad Boll, Ger- 
many, for your elementary school 
teachers. 

A second US-USSR student ex- 
change and a possible work camp 
project in the Soviet Union. 

A communications seminar at 
Radio Station KSEW, Sitka, 
Alaska. 

Ecumenical work camps will be 
held in Africa, Asia, Latin Amer- 
ica, the Middle East, and Europe. 

These projects are described in 
four leaflets issued by the Board of 
Christian Education: Jnvest your 
Summer; Serving Others, Serve 
Christ; Summer Service Bulletin 
1959 (No. 1); and Where Will 
You Make Your Mark? | 

Invest Your Summer can be or- 
dered from Presbyterian Distribu- 
tion Service, 156 Fifth Ave., New 
York 10, N.Y.; the other three 
leaflets by writing Dept. of Cam- 
pus Christian Life, 808 Wither- 
spoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
All are free. 


The Church Camp for Juniors, a 
new, six-page folder has been pub- 
lished by the United Presbyterian 
(U.S.A.) Board of Christian Edu- 
cation to aid persons responsible 
for church-sponsored resident or 
day camps. 

The folder outlines basic ideas 
regarding the Christian faith, the 
psychology of children, and the 
nature of the learning process. 

Folder is available from Presby- 
terian Distribution Service Cen- 
ters. 
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All officers will want to be alert to 
point up to the women of their 
group articles in CONCERN that re- 
late to their special responsibility. 
For instance, the Literature or 
World Service secretary might re- 
mind the women, if program IV, 
A New Day in Missions, is being 
used this month, that Dr. Taylor’s 
article “Concerned with Thanks- 
giving” on pages 24 and 25 should 
be read for additional information 
on the subject. Other articles in 
this issue also supplement the pro- 
gram. 

The May issue will carry arti- 
cles on the Summer Offering, 
which will be helpful to World 
Service secretaries and which they 
will want to urge all women to 
read. Leaders of circle studies will 
find in each issue resource material 
for the current studies, and can en- 
courage members to read the arti- 
cle. And so on. 

This is a way of “‘action” which 
should be a part of every program 
or study. It makes CONCERN a vital 
part of the program, and encour- 
ages women to subscribe. 


Orphans in Hong Kong may be 
adopted by American Chinese or 
Caucasian families, under a plan 
authorized by the State Depart- 
ment. Two thousand children un- 
der fourteen years of age have been 
cleared for adoption. 

The adopting family bears the 
cost of processing the children for 
immigration, as well as the cost of 
transportation from Hong Kong 
to their home in the United States. 

For information as to proce- 
dure, write the Committee on Re- 
settlement Services, Room 520, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, 
New York. 


The Statement of Purpose adopted 
by United Presbyterian Women 
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has been lettered on parchment, 
suitable for framing. Now availa- 
ble in PDS, each 25¢. 


Over 103,000 refugees have been 
welcomed, through Church World 
Service, by American Protestant 
Churches. But others are waiting: 
300 “new” Hungarians, escapees 
from the 1956 revolution still in 
Austria and Italy; 

6,000 Dutch nationals from In- 
donesia, now in Holland; clerks, 
teachers, machinists, woodwork- 
ers, farmers, construction workers, 
chiefly Indo-Europeans with Dutch 
culture, education, and back- 
ground. Industrious, freedom-lov- 
ing. 

Sponsors are needed who will 
provide for a refugee family an 
initial job and housing, pay trans- 
portation from New York to des- 
tination, welcome the refugees and 
see that they get a good start in 
church and community life. 

To offer sponsorship write to 
the Committee on Resettlement 
Services, room 520, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 

Spark local meetings with the 
film, “The Golden Door,” a 15- 
minute color sound film. Order 
from the Committee on Resettle- 
ment Services at the above ad- 
dress. 


How much is enough? Church 
women across the nation will come 
together on May Fellowship Day, 
May 1, 1959, to consider this ques- 
tion. The Christian woman recog- 
nizes that she is steward of her in- 
come and expenditures, and, with 
others, of the natural resources of 
her country and the world. How to 
handle this stewardship wisely 
should be every woman’s concern. 

The member of the Fellowship 
department responsible for Ecu- 
menical Relations will want to see 


that all women understand the 
meaning of the day’s observance, 
and urge attendance, working with 
the Social Education and Action 
secretary in whose field the theme 
lies. 

A packet of suggestions for the 
May Fellowship Day program may 
be secured for 50¢ each from 
P & D Department, National 
Council of Churches, P.O. Box 
140, Madison Square Station, New 
York 10, New York. 


Leadership Training Aids: 

Why Do People Misunderstand 
Each Other? from the “Talking 
Sense Series,” 16 mm. film, sound, 
30 minutes. Approximate rental, 
black and white, $4.00. Available 
from many university film-rental 
libraries, or write to Audio-Visual 
Center, Division of University Ex- 
tension, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana, for the 
name of your nearest film-rental 
library. Analyzes how words may 
lead to misunderstanding when 
people talk with each other. 


Strikes and Errors: 

The Manual on Organization is 
the product of dozens of minds 
working together, and _ should 
therefore be perfect! However, the 
human element enters in and there- 
fore error, and we ask you to make 
these corrections on your copy of 
the Manual: 

Page 10, last paragraph. Women 
serve on all four agencies. 

Page 61. Strike out “or Head- 
quarters” in the last line. 

Will you send any errors of fact 
you notice to your area office? 
This will enable us to correct them 
in subsequent editions. 


The Bible book-of-the-month for 
April is | Corinthians. 


Daughters of Dorcas by Florence 
Hayes is an informative and en- 
tertaining account of the early be- 
ginnings of women’s organiza- 
tions. Add it to your society’s 
resource library. Recommended 
for reading for every woman in- 
terested in discovering how it all 
began. 50¢ in PDS. 
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A Span of 


FRIENDSHIP 


WHEN EDITORS FROM ANY- 
WHERE MEET they speak the 
same language—as did your 
Editor and Mary Massoud, 
Egypt ‘Friendship Key,” 
and ecumenical fellowship 
student at Union Seminary. 

As editor of ‘Corner- 
stone,” woman’s magazine 
. of the Coptic Evangelical 
ie <. ¥ ' Church in Egypt, Mary tells 
of the Church there in this, the first of her guest col- 
umns. In turn, she will send columns about the church 
in America back to her own magazine for publication 
there. 


COME WITH ME TO EGYPT. The burden 
of Egypt. Behold, the Lord rideth upon a 
swift cloud, and shall come into Egypt... 
and the heart of Egypt shall melt in the midst 
of it. With these ominous words, the nine- 
teenth chapter of Isaiah opens. It closes 
with the completely different words: Blessed 
be Egypt My people. The most cursed of all 
nations becomes the most blessed; the most 
unhappy becomes the most happy—and the 
secret lies between the first and the last 
verses: Egypt, the disobedient nation, shall 
cry unto the Lord . . . and the Lord shall be 
known in Egypt. 

A strange country—the country which 
opened its arms lovingly to Joseph and his 
brethren in the fourteenth century B.C., and 
persecuted their descendants four centuries 
later; the country which sheltered the Christ 
Child from the cruel sword of Herod, and at 
the same time worshiped other gods; the 
country which, in the first centuries A.D., 
sent missionaries to England and to various 
other parts of the world, but to which, from 
the middle of the eighteenth century onward, 
missionaries from all over the world came. 

Was there ever a time when the majority 
of the Egyptians were Christians? What was 
the Church like, then? What is it like now? 
These and other questions will be answered 
in coming issues. 
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by Helen E. Irvine 


Miss Irvine is Associate Secretary, 
Department of Missionary Person- 
nel, Board of National Missions. 


WHERE IS EVERYBODY? Movie exhibitors and na- 
tional missionaries are asking the same question! 

Movie men have concluded that the absentees 
are watching television. Is that where the missing 
teachers, nurses, social workers, ministers, DCEs, 
houseparents, dietitians required to staff the Na- 
tional Missions projects are? 

Perhaps Presbyterians just do not realize that 
a constant supply of new personnel is needed to 
replace those who retire, return to school for 
graduate study, marry, move to other work. A 
school principal says, “If it were not for those 
of other denominations who join us, we simply 
could not operate our missions, and even so we 
often lack those necessary to operate adequately.” 

Buildings, budgets, sewing supplies, and kits 
are important, but nothing can be accomplished 
without the people to use these tools. How can a 
new dormitory at Menaul School, Albuquerque, 
be filled with students if there is no housemother? 
How much good is new business education equip- 
ment at Sheldon Jackson Junior College, the 


The art teacher at Sheldon Jackson Junior College 
gains much satisfaction from guiding Alaskan young 
people in artistic self-expression. Much of the student 
work reflects native art traditions. 

















WHERE IS EVERYBODY? 


1. A nurse at Embudo Hospital in New Mexico 
enjoys the happy response she is receiving from 
a little Spanish-American patient. 


2. At Donaldina Cameron House in San Fran- 
cisco, Lorna Logan, head of the Christian Serv- 
ice Department, counsels with a young Chinese 
mother. 


only one in Alaska, if there is no teacher? Last 
year when the right dietitian for Wasatch Acad- 
emy in Utah could not be located, the executive 
wired, ‘“‘Are meals to be an elective this year?” 

Have you ever seriously thought of giving the 
Church your sons and daughters, or even your- 
self? Someone must, if the work of the Church 
is to be done. And interestingly enough, it is not 
like “taking the veil,” but rather embarking on 
a high adventure. Good salaries are paid, living 
accommodations are comfortable and an oppor- 
tunity provided to participate meaningfully in 
critical areas of our national life. As a member 
of an interracial staff at Mary Holmes Junior 
College in Mississippi or Barber-Scotia College 
in North Carolina, it is possible to work on such 
a frontier. 

There is an opportunity to be the first resident 
caseworker at Haines House, a pioneer and 
demonstration children’s home in Alaska, or a 
clinic nurse at El] Guacio Christian Service Cen- 
ter in Puerto Rico, which has become the demon- 
stration laboratory for the underdeveloped coun- 
tries of the world . . . . Mature, experienced, 
professionally trained and competent Presby- 
terians in good health, with sound convictions 
and Christian understanding and depth in com- 
mitment to Jesus Christ can participate in this 
adventure. Perhaps you are such a person, or 
know someone who does meet these qualifica- 
tions. The Department of Missionary Personnel 
for National Missions, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, 10, N. Y. will send detailed information 
in response to inquiries. 

Think of the long range possibilities. . . . As 
the young people in your church school class or 
youth group lay plans for their life work, you 
can help them to consider the challenge of the 
mission field and the preparation required to 
qualify for it. 

Perhaps, if all Presbyterians were informed, 
those who have heard and answered would not 
be saying, “Where is everybody?” 





